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after moved for with read which. 

read p. 332. 

after Extenſion dele , 

after Beings add by Ideas of Reflexion. 

after nothing add out 

for of read at 
for adequate read inadequate 

after Idea of for the read that Wo. 
for 137 read 317. ; 
that is, not at all. Should nat baue been in 
ltalick Letters. | 

ſhould be pointed thus, nor wherein they conſiſt, 
that we can have no Ideas: Where no [deas, 
none at all, that we can have no Knowledoe ; 
Where no Knowledge is &c. n 
ine inſead of for read by 
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HE Motive for putting theſe few 


| $4 Sheets together, and offering them 
© Be to the Publick, aroſe from a Con- 
verſation with ſome Friends, who; 
after peruſing my Book, were of Opinion, that 
what was there faid on Ideas of Reflexion, _ 
not been particularly enough applied to Mr. 
Locke's Hypotheſis, : with Ihe Infallibility of 
which the preſent Age was univerſally 19 17 
ſeſſed. Whence I concluded, that as thoſe Gen- 
tlemen wanted ſome farther SatisfaQtion in this 
Point, fo might others: And for that pur- 
poſe I drew up the following Notes with a re- 
gard had only to Mr. Locke's Eſſay. 2690 
1 am fully ſenſible of the Danger to which 
any Attack on that celebrated Work muſt be 
expoſed : But hope a real Love for Truth will 
be a ſufficient Apology to all learned and im- 
partial Men, 8 4 prepare their Minds ſeri- 
ouſly to ſearch after and receive it from what- 
ever Hand it comes: My inward Satisfaction 
is, to have enquired after it impartially, and 
offer d nothing but from a thorough Con- 
viction, That Man can have no Knowledge of 
God, 


PREFACE. 
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God, but what comes directiy from God. A 
Truth, which I think dearer than Socrates, 
ſtronger than Mr. Locke; and that to ſupport 


it, is to plead the Cauſe of that God whom we 
ſerve, and of his Revelation, which we ought 


to believe. They who ſhall judge me miſtaken, 

may have Charity enough to allow me a Since- 

rity of Intention. | | 
The firſt Sections I chiefly conſider as pre- 


paratory to the two laſt Arguments, which b 


are of the greateſt Importance to Religion and 
Truth; and if they appear to others as di- 
rectly concluſive as they do to me, (from 


Mr. Locke's own Principles and Poſitions: 


* That Man cannot come at the Knowledge 


te of God, nor.conſequently of his own great 


«©. Concernments, from contemplating the Ope- 
* rations of his Soul, or the Works of Crea- 
s tion;”) my Inference will be juſt, That 
Ideas of Reflexion are vain and uſeleſs to all 
the Purpoſes of Divine Knowledge, and that 
there is no other Method left of coming thereat, 


but by INSTRUCTION. 
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UPON, 


Nr. 2 0 9 K Es Hypotheſis, 


Wherein is demonſtrated, upon his own 
| Principles, that the Knowledge of God is 
Ast attainable by Ideas of Reflexion. 


[See Lack of Human Uu. Edit. 5. Lond.1700. 


8 ON HEREAS Ideas of Reflexion have 
= W142 not, in the Opinion of ſome, long con- 
7 tented with an implicit Submiſſion to 
Mr. Locte's Philoſophy, received a fut- 
SO cient Anſwer in my Book of the Know- 
ledge of Divine Things, p.131. 1 ſhall, for the ſake of 
Truth, (an impartial Enquiry into which is my 
only View,) 

2 Briefly ſtate che Hypotheſis in his own 
Words, 

Secondly, Offer ſome Reaſons why I think the 
Mind cannot, by ſuch Ideas, come at the Knowledge 
of any unknown Object, ——— 


in Nature. Thirdy 
Fay, 


Pa” 
| Tia, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that we cannot, 
from any ſuch reflexive or other Operation of the 
Mind, attain the Knowledge of God, that great 
and fundamental Article whereon all other ſpiritual ©? 
Truths depend. | | 
To trace this Subject from the Fountain-head, it 
muſt be obſerved, That the Mind in all its Thoughts, 
hath no other immediate Object but its own Ideas, ſo 
that all our Knowledge is converſant about them, l. 4. 
c. 1. H. 1. p. 313. And that Ideas are whatever the PN 
Md can be employ'd about in thinking, l. 1. c. 1. 
$ 8. p. 4. There are but two kinds of Ideas, of Sen- 
ſation and Reflexion. The Senſes at firſt let in parti- 
cular Ideas, to furniſh the yet unfurniſhed Cabinet, 
I. 1. c. 2. $. 15. And Ideas of Senſation are thoſe of 
ſenſible Qualities, which come from without by the © 
Senſes, I. 2. c. 12. F. 2. p. 79. and are derived by them 
to the Underſtanding, 1.2. c. 1. F$.3. p. 41. Ideas of 
Reflexion are ſuch only as the Mind pets dy refletting 
on its own Operations within itſelf ; Reflexion being 
that Notice which the Mind takes of its own Opera- 
lions, and the Manner of them, I. 2. c. 1. $.4. p. 42. 
Beyond theſe Ideas received from their proper Sources 
| of Senſation and Reflexion, our Faculties will not 
reach: Theſe are the Boundaries of our Thoughts, be- 
yond which, the Mind, whatever Efforts it would 
make, is not able to advance one Fot, nor can it make 
- any Diſcoveries into the Nature and hidden Cauſes 
of theſe Ideas, l. 2. c. 22. F. 29. p. 129. See 1 
alſo §. 2. 0 | 9 
| The Ideas of Reflexion (i. e. the Perception of the 
. Operations of our own Minds) are Perception, Thinking, 
i Douoting, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, —_— 
and all the different Afings of our own Minds, 
which we being conſcious of, and obſerving in our 
ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Underſtandings, 
4 diftintt Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting our 
Senſes, I. 2. c. 1. $. 4. N 42. PERCEPTION 
| fs 
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i when the Mind receives an Impreſſion, as when 
ire burns, and the Motion is continued o the Brain, 
I. 2. c. 9. F. 2, 3. p. 66. This is the Inlet of all the 
"> Materials of Knowledge, id. F. 15. p. 69. and fur- 


niſhes the Mind with a diftin## Idea, which we call 
Senſation, which ts, as it were, the actual Entrance 
of any Idea into the Underſtanding, 1.2. c. 19. F. 1. 
p. 119. THinNKING , a Conſciouſneſs that one 
thinks, and Consc1iousNEss is 4 Perception of 
what paſſes in a Man's own Mind, |. 2. c. 1. F. 19. 
p. 48. DouBTinG ig when the Mind, for want 


; of Evidence, is at liberty to believe or disbelieve, 


vid. I. 4. c. 16. F. 9. p. 400. BELIEVING 7s 
the admitting or receiving any Propoſition for true, 


1 upon Arguments or Proofs that are found to perſuade 


us to receive it as true, without certain Knowledge 


that it it ſo, 1.4. c. 16. f. 3. p. 396. REASON- 


ING is ordering intermediate Ideas ſo, as to diſcover 
the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 
Ideas or Terms in a Propoſition, |. 4. c. 17. F. 2. 


p. 404. And RRASON it the Diſcovery of that 


* Certainty or Probability, which the Mind arrives at 
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* tioned as before, are, RE TIE wT10N, the keep- 


= by Deduftions made from ſuch Ideas, id. c. 18. F. 2. 
p. 417. Knowinc zs ihe Perception of the. Con- 
* mexion and Agreement, or Diſagreement and Repug- 


nancy of any of our Ideas. Where this Perception 
it, there is Knowledge; where it is not, wwe always 
come ſhort of Knowledge, I. 4. c. 1.. 1. p. 313. 


* WILLING 7s exerciſing 4 Power in the Mind to 


direct the operative Faculties of a Man to Motion or 
Refs, I. 2. c. 21. F. 29. p.133. The Freedom of 
Will is the Power a Man has to do or forbear an 
nn F. e Len RSTANDING 
is . ower 0 nking, 1.2. c. 6. F.2. p. 56. 
and wholly paſfre in the Reception of femple Nas 
id. c. 1. F. 25. p. 49. 

Under the different Actings of the Mind, men- 
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ing or preſerving Ideas already received, iy which 
means the MEMORY can recal them when they 
have. diſappeared, or have been as it were out of 
Sight, 1. 2. c. 10. §. 1, 2. p. 70. DISCERNING 
or diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral Ideas from each other, 
I. 2. c. 11. F. 1. p. 74. CoMYARIN OG them 
with one another in reſpect to Extent, Degrees, Time, 
Place, or any other Circumſtances, id. I. 4. p. 75. 
CoMPOUNDING, whereby the Mind puts toge- 
ther ſeveral. funple Ideas, and combines them into 
complex ones, id. F. 6. p. 75. ABSTRACTING 
or making Ideas taken from particular Beings, to be- 
come general Repreſentations of all of the ſame Kind, 
id. $.9. p. 76. Theſe are the firſt. Faculties and 
Operations of the Mind, which it makes uſe of in 
underſtanding, id. H. 14. p. 7. 
Mix ED Mopes are @ Combination of Ideas, 
not as the characteriſtical Marks of any Beings that 
have a ſteady Exiſtence, but are ſeattered independent 
Leas, put together by the Mind, which receives all 
its ſimple Ideas from the. Exiſtence and Operations of 
Things, ſuch as Senſation or Reflexion offers them, 
without being able to make any ond Idea; But being 
once furniſhed with theſe, can puis tbem together in 
ſeveral Compoſitions, and ſo mate a variety. of Com- 
Plex Ideas, without examining whether they, exiſt jo in 
Mature, |. 2. c. 22. F. I, 2. p. 134. COMPLEX 
Io E As are made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put to- 
gether, J. 2. c. 12. H. 1. p. 79. Mauy Gomplex Ideas 
ariſe from the Explication of tbeir Names, which 
con of a comparing of ſimple Ideas combin' d together, 
4 in Sacrilege, Murder, Printing, and. the lik, 
id. F. 3. Complex Ideas of Subſtances art a Collection 
of imple Ideas confidered as united in one Thing ; as 
the Complex Idea of a Swan, is. white Colour, long 
Neck, red Beat, Black Legs, Power F Swimming, 


aud other Properties united in the common Subjett, 


id. c. 23. f. 14. p. 164. But all our Complex Ideas, 
; | bowever 


1 


and the Notice of an Operation will not produce the 


| i 
; 1 


IH 
however compounded or decompounded, may be reſolved 


N at laſt into fmple Ideas, which are all the Materials 


of Knowledge or Thought, we have or can have, id. 
C. 22. F. 9. F. 150. ud 3 
Let us in the Second Place ſee, whether theſe De- 
finitions of the firſt Faculties and Operations of the 
Intelle&, ſuppoſe or include any Power of raiſing 
in the Mind new Ideas, that is, of unknown Ob- 


jects which have a real Exiſtence in Nature. 


Firſt, We may obſerve, that REFLEXION 7s 
the Notice which the Mind takes of its own Opera- 
tions, and the Manner of them ; if therefore we ſhall 
hereafter find, that the Mind knows not the Man- 
ner of its Operations, half its Buſineſs is at an End; 


Idea of an Operation, where the Manner is un- 
known, nor of any thing elſe. Secondly, The Mind 
cannot make any Diſcoveries into the Nature and hid- 
den Cauſes of theſe Ideas. And the molt abſtracted 
Reaſonings will never be able to prove, that the 
fleeting Shadows of Ideas, whoſe Nature and 
Cauſes are to us not diſcoverable, ſhould diſcover to 
us the hidden Cauſes and Nature of extrinſick 


real Beings. 


But to conſider the Ideas of Reflexion ſeparate» 
ly. PzxcEeyP T10N is not an Idea, but the En- 
trance of one ; or a Perception that we perceive, 
which teaches nothing. THIN KINO 15a Conſci- 
ouſneſs that one thinks, and CONSCIOUSNESS 16 
a Perception of what paſſes in a Man's own Mind, 
i. e. a Man perceives he has a natural Power to 
think, which is no Idea of Reflexion, the Opera- 
tion being altogether involuntary: A Man can no 
more help thinking whilſt awake, than he can 
Breathing. DouBTiNG can furniſh no Idea, 
being only conyerſant about thoſe already lodged 
in the Mind, between which ic diſcerns not the 
Agreement or Diſagreement. BELIEVING is 


A © 


not raiſing but aſſenting to Propoſitions, from a 


Perſuaſion of their Truth. 'Rrxasoninc is not 
the diſcovering of new Terms, but the Connexion 
or Repugnancy of thoſe which are offered in any 
Propoſition; as KnowLEpGE is perceiving the 
indubitable Agreement or Diſagreement between 
them. W1iLLING can recal Ideas which the 
Mind had' before, not raiſe or create what it ne- 
ver had; fo unable is it to produce new Objects, 
that if the MEMOR V chance to forget old ones, 
it can never retrieve them but by freſh Impreſſions 
from the Senſes. UNDERSTANDING is wholly 
paſſive, the Receiver, not the Former of ſimple 


Ideas. As for the other Workings of the Mind, 


RETENTION, DISCERNING,COMPARING, 
ComPpouNnDINnG, ABSTRACTING, their Ex- 
erciſe is confin'd to Ideas ready at hand in the Mind, 
not in exciting new ones, as is evident from the De- 
finitions. | 

The ſeveral Modes of thinking are converſant 
about Ideas already received, J. 2. c. 19.REME M- 
BRANCE is the Occurrence of an Idea, without 
the Operation of the Object. Re OL LECTIOoN, 
to bring forth with Pain and endeavour the Idea 
ſought be. Cod TEMYHLATTON, to conſider it 
attentively. ATTENTION, the taking notice of 
Ideas, and Regiſtring them in the Memory. I x - 
TENT1ON, the fixing a View of one Idea, conſi- 
dering it on all ſides, marking its Relations and Cir- 
cumſtances, without regard to any other. So the 


S1MPLE Mops ve thence collect, as SPACE, 


14. c. 19. DV RAT ION, ExrENSION, Nu u- 
B ERS, Po WER, IDENTITY, DiVERsSITY, 


and the like; they are only the Combination or 


Modification of the ſame ſimple Idea, or of ſimple 
Ideas of ſeveral kinds put together, vid. I. 2. c. 12. 
F. 5. p. 80. and c. 13. $. 1. by Obſervations col- 
Iced: from the Qualities and Affections of Bodies. 


But ſimple Ideas of Body and Matter, however 
| | combin*d 
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combin'd or modified, can never produce the re- 


mote Originals of ſpiritual immaterial Beings. 
Other ſimple Modes, of Motion, as SLIDING, . 


Walking, Dancine, RUNNING, Se. 
preſent only different Attitudes of the ſame Perſons, 
not another, The Modes of Tas Tz, Colours, 


9 Soup, and ſuch like, are mere Senſations. And 


they who ſpeak of Ideas of Pass lo Ns, Love, 
Jo v, HAT RED, Sc. ſpeak very improperly, 
till they explain how Matter acts upon Spirit, or 
how ſuch Commotions are raiſed in the Mind by 
Agitations of the Blood and animal Spirits; which 
are to us inconceivable, what we have no Know- 
ledge or Idea of. 
Cour TEX 1pras are a Company of ſimple 
ones combined, vid. /. 2. c. 22. f. 3. without the 
Addition of any new Originals: As is evident from 
thoſe Acts of the Mind wherein it exerciſes a Power 


XZ over its ſimple Ideas, which are, 1/, Combining 


ſeveral together into a Complex one. 2dly, Bring- 


ing two Ideas together, Simple or Complex, to 
take a view of them at once, without uniting 


them, by which it gets all the Ideas of Relations. 
34ly, Separating them from all other Ideas which 
accompany them in their real Exiſtence, which is 


called Abſtraction. Vid. l. 2. c. 12. F. 1. p. 79. 


Mr. Locke again tells us, l. 2. c. 2 1. $. 73. P. 133. 


that all the Ideas of Reflexion are derived from, 


made up of, and reduced to theſe following, E x- 
T ENSION, SOLIDITY, MoB1LITyY, or 


the Power of being moved with Ideas we receive by 


our Senſes from the Body. PxRcze TIVITY, 


or the Power of Thinking. MoTivir u, or the 
Power of moving, which by Reflexion we receive 
from our Minds: And if we add to theſe, Ex 1 s- 


& TENCEg, DURATION, and NUMBER, which 


belong both to one and the other, we have all the 
original Ideas on which the reſt depend. So that 
| N out 
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' Heaven of Heavens cannot contain, 1. 4. c. 10. f. 19. 
p. 379. How any Thought ſhould produce Motion in 


[8] 


by the Reflexion of our Minds; Thinking, whereof 
we have no Idea, neither of what it is, or wherein 
it conſiſts, (as we ſhall preſently ſee) and Moving, 
whereof likewiſe we are equally in the dark: We 
are conſcious that Nature has ſuch a Power, but 
diſcern not the moſt diſtant glimpſe of the Action, 
Manner, or Production of it; for how Spirit can 
operate upon Matter, or t excite Motion, is 
not "within our Comprehenſion, I. 2. c. 23. F. 28. 

168. And no one will affirm we can have Ideas 


5 12 what is Incomprehenſible to us, whatever Light 


we view it in: As where there is no Idea, there is 
nothing for the Mind to employ it ſelf about, or 
reflect on. We know things by Experience, and 
there our Knowledge ends, having no Diſcernment 
of their Cauſe or Nature: Hhile we write, the 
Fill, a Thought of the Mind, cauſes Motion in one 
Hand, and Reſt in the other :. This is fact, but na one 
can explain it, nor render it intelligible; ſo of all the 
voluntary Motions produced in us only by the free 
Aion or Thought ef our Minds, the Determination 
of them is altogether unintelligible 10 us. Experience 


proves it, but Reaſon cannot account for, or tompre- | 


bend it. And if we do not underſtand the Operations 
of our own finite Mind, that thinking Thing within 


us, it ſhould not ſeem ſtrange that we cannot compr 
bend the Operations of that Eternal Infinite Mind, 


who made and governs all things, and whom the 


the Body, is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas, 
as how any Body ſhould produce Thought in the Mind. 
That it is ſo, Experience did not convince us, the 
Confideration of the Things themſelves would never le 
able, in the leaſt, to diſcover to us. Theſe and the 


Bike, tho“ they have conſtant and regular Connexion 


not 


in the ordinary courſe of Things; yet the. Connexion 
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Y appearing to have no neceſſary dependence one upon 


[9 ] 


not being diſcoverable in the Ideas themſelves, which 


a * another, we can attribute their Connexion to nothing 


elſe, but the arbitrary Determination of that all-wiſe 
Agent, who has made tbem to be, and to operate as 
they do, in a way wholly above our weak Underſtand- 
ing to conceive, 1.4. c. 3. y.28. p. 334. If the 
Mind then can have no Idea of what the Under» 
ſtanding is not able to conceive, no more than it 
can of the arbitrary Determination of God; if 


"XZ Ideas between which there is no diſcernible Con- 


nexion, nor neceflary Dependence one upon ano- 
ther, cannot produce Truth, Certainty or Know- 
ledge in us; we have no Ideas of Reflexion, not 
even of Thinking or Willing, or to no manner of 
Purpoſe: We know it is in fact fo, and that is all; 
as where the fact is unintelligible, not to be ex- 
plained by us, nothing is to be inferred. For it is 
only by perceiving the Connexion and Dependence of 
Ideas, that we arrive at Knowledge, J. 4. c. 17. &. 2. 
404. where theſe are not diſcernible, there can 
no Demonſtration or regular Concluſion. As 
wherever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning fails, and 
we are at an end of our reckoning, the Obſcurity, 
Confufron, or Imperfeftion of Ideas involving us in 
Dijniculties and Contradictions, Id. §. 9. p. 413. 
Reaſon being only the diſcovery of the Certainty or 
Probability which the Mind arrives at, by Deductions 
made from ſuch Ideas, which it has got by the uſe of 
its natural Faculties by Senſation or Reflexion, Id. 


© c.18,5. 2. p. 417. But there can be no Deduction, 


no Concluſion inferred or drawn in, where the Mind 
does not perceive the indubitable Connexion of all the 
Ideas one with another, Id. c. 17. 4. 2. p. 404. 
Ideas of Reflexion therefore are to far from 
raiſing new Objects in the Mind, that they are 
only the Perceptions of natural Powers, unintelli- 


gible to it: Or Notices of what the Scnſes convey 
C thither 


BR, OL 10 
thither concerning the Appearances, Qualities, Ac- 
cidents, Relations, and other Circumſtances of Bo- 
dies; which are Ideas of Senſation, much more 
perfect than any internal Operations, by modifying 
of them, can produce: Nor will they infer any re- 
mote Truths, becauſe their Nature, Cauſes, and 
Dependence are hidden from us. We ſtop at te 
Superficies of Things, and can go no farther, be- 
cauſe of the Obſcurity, Imperfection, and Want of 
Agreement in Ideas. And whatever Combinations 
the Mind can make from the viſible A ppearances 7? 
and Conſtitution of Things; its Reflexions, when 
applied to Inviſibilities (of which in a State of Na. 
türe it is not ſuppoſed to have any Notice) would 
be as far from Truth or Knowledge, as the blind 
Man's finding out the Colour of Scarlet to be like 
the Sound of a Trumpet: There is no Proportion, 
Analogy, or other Ingredient of Knowledge to in- 
fer the one from the other. 
The few Diſcoveries made in the Natureof Things, 
are from poring and dwelling on ſenſible Experi- 
ments; which ſhews the long Acquaintance the 
Mind wants to gain a competent knowledge of what 
is moſt familiar to us; and till we underſtand what 
is neareſt to us, it is irrational as well as impoſſible 
from them to diſcover the Nature of other Beings 
infinitely removed in Dignity and Diſtance from 
us. For ſimple Ideas being confined to the Obſer- 
vation of our Senles, and the Operation of our 
Minds, we may be immediately convinced that all 
fach Tdeas are very diſproportionate i things them- 
ſelves, whtn a. poſitive, clear, diſtint# one of Sub. 
Hance it ſe 45 which is the Foundation of all the reſt, 
is concealed from us, 1.4. c. 3.4. 23. p. 331. Our 
Senſes fail us in ibe diſcovery of Bulk, Texture and 
Figure of the minute Parts of Bodies, on which theix 
real Conſiitutions and Differences depend, l. 2. c. 23. 
$. 8. p. 161. We are ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, 
Efficactes, 
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Efficaties, and Mays of Operation, whereby the Effet? 
we daily ſee are produced, which are hid from us in 
ſome things, by being too remote; in others, by being too 
minute, 1:4. c. 3. F. 24. p. 133. Ve want perfect 
and adequate Ideas of thoſe very Bodies, which are 
neareſt to us, and moſt under our command, being igno- 


= rant of their Eſſence, Conſtitutions, Powers, and 
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Operations, |. 4. c. 3. F. 26. p. 333. We know not 
what real Conſtitution of Subſtance it is, whereon our 
ſimple Ideas depend, and which really is the Gauſe of 
the ſtrict Union of ſome of them, one with another, 
and the Excluſion of others; there are very few of 
them we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in 
Nature, any farther than Experience and ſenſible Ob- 
ſervation reaches; yet all our complex Ideas of them 


F | i muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch 


3 ſimple ones, Id. c. 4. F. 12. p. 340. Or how the pri- 


mary Qualities of any Body produce certain Senſations 
or Ideas in us; or what are the Effects of Matter, 


under its diverſe Modifications of Bulk, Figure, Cohe- 


fron of Parts, Motion and Reſt, is utterly impoſſible to 


be known by us without Revelation, Id. c. 6. F. 14. 


pi. 353. So little do we know of Bodies or their Pro- 
= periies, that Natural Philoſophy is not capable of be- 


ing made a Science; our Faculties are not fitted to 
penetrate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences 
of Bodies; but yet plainly diſcover to us the Being of 


; | @ God, Id. c. 12.5. 11. p. 389. Let us obſerve the 


Manner and Force of Mr. Locke's Concluſion : It is 
utterly impoſſible for us to know any of the Effects 


of Matter without Revelation, our Faculties are 


not fitted to penetrate into Bodies: But they can 
plainly diſcover the Cauſe of all Effects, a Cauſe 
hidden from the Eye of Senſe and Comprehenſion 
of the Mind, tho? they cannot poſſibly find out the 
Cauſe proximate to the moſt inconſiderable Effect 
produced in Nature. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we 
muſt be content to glean <vhat we can from particular 

C3 Expe- 
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Experiments, Id. 5. 12. But of God, and Duty, 
and our grear Concernment, we have enough to 
lead us to a full and clear Diſcovery, Id. F. 11. 
Theſe are ſome of the Extremes in Mr. Loctes 
Philoſophy, which no Ideas of Reflexion can re- 
concile or bring together; yet eaſy as the Diſcovery 
of the Divine Nature is, ſo difficult was the finding 
out of Iron, that, as it follows in the ſame Section, 
he who firſt made known the Uſe of that con- 
temptible Mineral, may be truly ſtiled the Father 
of Arts, and Author of Plenty. 9 
To add a little more on this Subject. Ve haue 
only ſome ſuperficial Ideas of Things diſcovered to us by Þ} 
the Senſes from without, or the Mind reflefting on what 
it experiments on itſelf within; but have no Know- 4 
ledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitu- Z 
tion, and true Nature of Things, being deſtitute of 
Faculties to attain it. — And when we would proceed 
further, we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcu- 
rity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties, and can diſcover 
nothing farther than our own Blindneſs and Ignorance, 
I. 2. c. 23. F. 32. p. 170. Yes, God is farther, 
much farther, yet blind ignorant Mortals can, it 
ſeems, from /#perficial Ideas know him, but nothing q 
elſe! The great Cauſe of our Ignorance is a Want x 
a diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe Ideas which we i 
have, for wherever we want that, we are utterly i 
incapable of univerſal and certain Knowledge. The 
mechanical AffeFions of Bodies which produce in ux 
ſeveral Senſations, have uo Afinity with the Ideas 5 
they produce in us; we can have no diſtint® Know- 
ledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience, and 
can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as Effects 
produced by the Appointment of an infinitely wiſe 
Agent, which perfetily ſurpaſs our ee 
I. 4. c. 3. §. 28. p. 334. Want of Connexion be- g 
tween Ideas, and Ideas without Affinity with tgje 


Affections that produce them, render us incapable 
of 
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of knowing the Works; but ſuch unconnected 
Links, ſuch a broken Chain can lead us to the 
Workman, who ſo infinitely farther ſurpaſſes our 
Comprehenſions. This is to make Camels pals 
thro* the Eye of a Needle, which will ſcarce con- 
tain a ſingle Thread. Zet as our Knowledge cannot 
exceed our Ideas; as far as they are either imperfett, 
confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, 


perfect or clear Knowledge, Id. c. 12. f. 14. p. 391. 


Our Knowledge being real only ſo far, as there is a 
Conformity between our Ideas, and the Reality of 
Things, Id. c 4. F. 3. p. 337. 

From which Principles, and Method of coming 
at Knowledge; (that it cannot exceed our Ideas, 
that in Proportion as theſe are imperfect, confuſed, 
or obſcure, ſuch will be our Knowledge, that all 
our Ideas are merely ſuperficial and unconnected, 
as mutt be the Knowledge grounded on them: ) No 
impartial Enquirer after Truth will conclude, that 
a Mind diſcerning nothing beyond the Superficies of 
Things but its own Blindneſs and Ignorance, can 
diſcover the Plenitude of Being with ſuch Eaſe, 
Plainneſs, and Certainty as Mr. Locke inſinuates. 
Me cannot but obſerve that ſimple Ideas are the 
only Ground-work of all our Thoughts, and ſince 
Mr. Locte ſo conſtantly appeals to Experience, in 
order to fix the Boundaries of our Underſtanding 
(becauſe every Man muſt certainly perceive what 
paſſes in his own Mind, and how he came at 
Knowledge, better than any other can inform him) 
it were to be wiſhed that every ſincere Lover of 
Truth would make the Experiment, and try whe- 
ther he can diſcover any real exiſtent, Being, of 
which he has had no Notices by Senſation or In- 
ſtruction, thereby to determine his Judgment on 
the Point before us. For he that would not deceiye 
himſelf, ought to build his Hypothefis on Matter of Fatt, 
and make it out by ſenſible Experience, and not preſume 


on 
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on Matter of Fatt, becauſe of his Hypotheſis, that is, 
becauſe be ſuppoſes it to be ſo, J. 2. c. I. §. 1 1. p. 44. 4 
I we only ſtrip this Fantom of its Metaphyſt= TY 
cal Diſguiſe, and place it in a familiar Light, it 
may perhaps help to convince us of this Truth, that | 
the Knowledge of unknown Beings cannot enter the L 
Imagination, by any other Inlets, than thoſe of Sen- $ 
fation and Inſtruction. The Mind knows not Things 3 
immediateſy, but only by the Intervention of the Ideas 
it bas of them, |. 4. c. 4. F. 3. p. 337. Therefore 
the whole Extent of our Knowledge reaches not be- 
yond our wn Ideas, limited to our Ways of Perce 
tion, 1. 3. c. 11. F. 23. p. 308. For as Things | 
themſelves cannot enter the Cabinet of the Mind, C 
the Repreſentations or Ideas of them ſtand in 
their ſtead, which Mr. Locke rightly calls Prints, 
Inſcriptions, Pictures, Imagery, Images, Characters, 3 
I. 1. c. 10. $: 5. p. 71. 'Y 

Let us then ſuppoſe a Number of Pictures, Þ 
Images, or Medals of different Colours, Shapes, 
Sizes, Inſcriptions and Characters thewn to one, 
whoſe Mind is unfurniſhed, or hitherto unacquainted 
with ſuch Exemplars. The Inſtant one is produced, 
he obſerves the Reſemblance or Impreſſion of it 
enter his Mind, which is PER CEP TION; the 0 30 
preſerving it there is RE TENT ION, he RECOL- ©! 
LECTS it, Cox TEMPLAT ES it,  ATTE N- 
TIVELY views and fixes the Idea, by marking 
its Relations and Circumſtances. If a Number 
(for Inſtance an Hundred) of them are placed be- 
fore him, he will again PER GEIE their ſeveral 
Ideas, and by Ar TEN TI ON fix the moſt re- 
markable ones in his MEMORY; he will then 
Dis cgRN them, ſo as to DISTINOVISH 
them from each other; Co MAR E them with re- 
ſpect to Size, Beauty, Ornament, or other Circum- 
ſtances; ComBiNnE many of them together into 
aCoMPLEx Figure, as (if Images) of an Army; 8 

and 
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and can afterwards ſo ABsTR ACT, as to make 
one ſtand for a general Repreſentation of all of the 
fame kind. g NN N 408 «th 
Here he will exerciſe all the original Ideas of 
REFLEX1ON, EXTENSION, in their Mag- 
nitude, SoLIDITY in the Marble or Metal, 
MosB1LiTty or the Power of being moved, 
Ex1STENCE as they ſtand before him; "Dur A- 
Io N according to the Firmneſs of their Materi- 
als, NUMBER as he finds and counts them. 
This will make him conſcious of PRREPTIVI ry 
or Power to think about them, and Mor IvI rv 
or the Power of Moving, as Thought or Will 
ſhall direct his Hand. The Mind may here exert 
its Faculties over the StMPLE IDEAS, iſt, 
by combining ſeveral together; adh, by bringing 
two ſimple ones, or two complex little Companies 
together, to view them at once, and get the ſeveral 
Ideas of Relations; and 3aly- to ſeparate them 
again from all other Ideas. Here is an ample Field 
for his REASONING to diſcover their Agreement 
or Diſagreement, and knowing wherein it conſiſts; 
for BELIEVIHN O on ſufficient Proofs, that this 
is of Marble, that of Braſs; and DouBT TIN 
= what a third Compolition may be; or ſuſpending 
his Aſſent, which excels in Delicacy of Art or 
Feature. x | 9455 * 
Let him put them in a thouſand Groups or At- 
titudes, compound and decompound them never ſo 
often, view and review their Bulk, Figure, Texture, 
Colours and other Properties, make them perform 
all the Evolutions of the Military Art, and carry 
his Imagination (if he has heard of ſuch Things) to 
Campaigns, Battles, and Triumphs, wherein his 
Ideas of Reflexion may be almoſt infinite. Yet 
when he has run through this pleaſing Reverie, let 
him fit down, ſeparate his Complex Ideas, reduce 
them to the fimple original ones, and count the 
2 ' Exemplars 
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Exemplars or Archetypes of his Ideas; he will 
find there is not one more, than was at firſt 
brought in at the Door, or placed in his View ; not 
the Increaſe of a ſingle Object, no Alteration in 
Bulk, Weight, Beauty, or other Circumſtance. 
The Operation of the human Mind is no more 
than this, it cannot take in the Image of one real 
exiſting Object, but through the Door of the Senſes, 
nor with all its ſecret Mechaniſm or Powers give 
Picture or Exiſtence to what it has not received 
from without. For it is not in the power of the 
moſt exalted Sagacity, or Quictnaſ of Thought, to in- 
vent or frame one new Simple Idea, I. 2. c. 2. F. 2. 
p. 59. and combine together never ſo many Ideas 
of materia} viſible Things, they will never produce 
an Idea, either Simple or Complex, of what is In- 
viſible or Immaterial. We know nothing beyond our 
Ideas, and of an Immaterial Subſtance we have na- 
turally no Ideas, 1.4. c. 3. F. 17. p. 328. The Exi- 
ſtence of Spirits is not knowable but by Revelation, id. 
c. 12. F. 12. p. 384. 10 
It is evident that Ideas of Reflexion are here 
conſidered in no other Light, than as unproduc- 
tive of new Objects to the Contemplation of the 
Intellect; and that we can have no Ideas but from 
Senſation, Mr. Locke acknowledges, that, by the 
Mind's Reflexion on what paſſes within it, we can 
have Ideas but of two ſorts of Action, Motion 
and Thinking, J. 2. c. 21. $. 72. p. 172. Yetit 
appears that we know not what the one or the 
other is, wherein they conſiſt, nor how they are 
produced ; therefore can have no proper Ideas of 
them, or their Operations. To know that ſome- 
thing paſſes within us, we know not what, affords 
not an Idea, though it may a Conſciouſneſs, which 
is inſeparable from Thinking, and eſſential to it, it 
being 1mpeſſible for one io perceive, without perceiving 
be does perceive, l. 2. c. 3, 17. H. 9. p. 183. Anda 
Per- 


171 
a Perception that we perceive we know not What, 


nor how, nor why, will make no Advancements 
wards real Knowledge. Thinking is the Eniplayment 
of the Mind about: the Ideas which are in it, I. 2. 
c. 1. F. 1. p. 41. but is no Idea of itſelf; But 
the Things which the Mind contemplates, not being 
preſent to the Underſtanding, it is neceſſary that Signs 
or Repreſentations of the Things it con/iders fhauld be 
preſent to it, which Sigus are Ideas. As the Sighs 
of Ideas are articulate Sounds or Words, which are 
neceſſary io record them for our own' Uſe, and io com- 
municate our Thoughts one 'to another, 1. 4. c. 21. 
9. 4. P. 437. | 
It — Apology were wanting for what is here 
offered, it is this ; That whoever has a ſerious Love 
for Truth, and prepates his Mind to ſearch im- 
partially after it, will give no Degrees of Aſſent 
to any thing propoſed, beyond the Degrees of Eyt- 
dence which accompany it; nor is it any way in- 
jurious to Mr. Locke, that others cannot implicitly 
ſubmit to an Hypothefis, wholly new and wnbor- 
rowed, as he confefles his to be, I. 4. c. 17. 
F. 7. p. 412. It is a Duty we owe to God and 
Truth, to cat about for new Diſcoveries, and io 
in our own Thoughts for thoſe right Helps of 
Art, which «will ſcarce be found; I fear, by "thoſe 
who ſervilely confine foes #0 the Rules and 
Diftates of others, Id. all theſe Caſes the 
Appeal muſt. be to wrprejudiced Experience and 
Ovfervation, I. 1. c. 4. F. 25. p. 39. as by them 
we can only judge of the Methods whereby we 
arrive at Knowledge: For it is famething | beyond 
Philoſaphy, and it cannot be leſs than ' Revelation - 
that diſcovers to another Thoughts in my Mind, 
when 1 can find none there myſelf, I. 2. c. 1. $- 
19. p. 48. Or that we come at the Knowledge 
of ſpiritual unknown Beings, when we can trace 
| ty. no 


3 
xo ſuch procedure, neither believe nor think it 
poſſible. K ihn. | 
I T ſhall therefore venture to examine this Hypo- 
theſis a little deeper. We are aſſured that Simple 
Leas, which the Mind can by no means make to it 

ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the Product of Things ope- 
rating on the Mind in a natural Way, and are not 
the Fictions of our Fancy, but the regular Productions 
of Things without us, |. 4. c. 4. F. 4. p. 337. Aud 
| that all our Complex Ideas whatſoever, may at laft 
| ze reſolved into Simple Ideas, which are all the Ma- 
| terials of Knowledge or Thought we have or can 
| have, I. 2. c. 22. F. 9. p. 156. And as without 
| Ideas of Senſation, it would be impoſſible to have 
| any of Reflexion (for without Senſe the Mind 
| would be always a mere Blank) ſo they may be 
ultimately reſolved into it. And though the Ima- 
gination take never ſo lofty Flights by combining 
Ideas and laying Mountain upon Mountain to in- 
wade Heaven, it will never reach it, but when it 
N ſeparates its Ideas, will find no Addition or In- 
| creaſe to the ancient Store of Originals by any 
ſuch Operations. It is very true, that the Mind 
can put together a Combination of ſcattered in- 
dependent Ideas, and thereby perceive things which 
do not, nor ever did exiſt in Nature, as in the 
given Inſtances of a Golden Mountain, or dread- 
ful Animal: But though they do not exiſt in the 
compounded Manner wherein they are pictured 
to the Imagination; yet all the Parts whereof 
they conſiſt, as a Mountain, and Gold, had a ſe- 
parate Exiſtence, and were known to the Mind, 
before it thus arbitrarily joined them together, which 
is no more than Aorace's Painter did, 
__  Humano capiti cervicem pittor equinam 
.  Jungere fi velit,” & varias inducere Plumas : 


He 
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He ranged and diſpoſed things in a different Man- 
ner, but produced nothing of a new Store, nor 
added any thing to an ancient one. 
But ſuch a Power in the Mind to raiſe Ideas 
of new and unknown Objects, is in my Apprehen- 
fion both uſeleſs and impoſſib̃e. 0 
FIRST, They are uſeleſs, or of no real Service 
to the Mind, whatever Attention it pays them. 
If they give us Complex Views of Things really 
exiſting, as of a Flock of Sheep, or an Army of 
Men, no deeper Inſight into Nature will be attained, 
than by abſtractedly conſidering an Individual of 
each Species; as in Numbers, an Hundred conſiſts 
in repeating an Unit an hundred times, ſo it is in 
all other things of the like Denomination, which 
equally and exactly partake of the ſame ſpecifick 
Eſſence. If they are an Aſſemblage of ſcattered 
Ideas, to repreſent what has no real Exiſtence, it 
may bean agreeable Viſion to the Fancy, but cannot 
afford any real Knowledge, which is a Conformity 
between our Ideas and the Reality of Things; where 
there is no exiſting Pattern or Archetype to refer 
them to, they are merely Fantaftical, or ſuch 4 
Collection of Ideas as no Subſtance' ever ſhewed us 
united together, 1. 2. c. 30. F. 1. p. 207. He who 
apprehends ſomething uſeful to be thence extracted, 
muſt ſeparate and decompound them, before he 
can diſtinguiſh what is Truth or Falſhood ; which 
is treading in a Circle without advancing” a Step 
in Knowledge. reg! 2 I 286 
If we could raiſe Ideas entirely New, they muſt 
be Objects unknown to us (for of all known ones 
we already have Ideas) in which the Mind could 
receive no Satisfaction, being unable to declare 
whether they repreſent the Things it intends they 
ſhould ſtand for, or diſcern whether they more be- 
long to the Name given, than to any other of 2 

D 2 quite 
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quite different Signification, Words are but emp- 
ty Sounds any farther than they are Signs of our 
Ideas; and Ideas are but empty Dreams, when they 
have no ſteady Correſpondence with the Conſtitu- 
tions of real Beings. Knowledge is a Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Thoughts 
and Ideas with the Things for which they are 
ſubſtituted. Ideas or Names inconſiſtent with, or 
repugnant to the Exiſtence of Things, are no more 
than Chimeras in the Mind that uſes them, and 
want- all the Materials of true or real Knowledge, 
The very Suppoſition of Objects unknown, mult 
always exclude a Certainty of any exact Confor- 
mity between our Ideas and the Truth or Thing 
ſought for. | | 
Tell a Thouſand knowing Perſons, that you have 
ſeen a Manucopi1arT a, they may raiſe a 
confuſed Idea of it, but could not judge it had 
any Agreement with Nature, as being ignorant 
what it is, whether Bird, or Beaſt, or Man; the 
only increaſe of Knowledge 1s a Name or Sound 
without a Meaning. If you go on and deſcribe it 
as Curdam, Hernandes, Scaliger, and others have done, 
that it is a Bird which lives in the Air, without 
ever coming near the Earth till it falls down dead 
upon it, that its Food is the Dew of Heaven, and 
the Incubiture of the Female on the Back of the 
Male, their Ideas will be enlarged according to 
the Degrees of Information, but no Fecundity of 
the Mind can make them perceive one ſingle 

y, farther than they are inſtructed. So it is 
of every Object that was never preſent to us, we 
cannot ſo much as diſcover their Exiſtence, nor by 
any Operation of Thought or Ideas of Reflexion 
penetrate into their Nature, Eſſence or Properties, 
till we are inſtructed in them, whether they art 
Material ones, or Immaterial, as Spirit, Angel, or 
God. 1 | Ideas 
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. Ideas are by no Means of our own Election or 
Will, we cannot define Colours without Sight, nor 
ſee a Man by Hearſay ; nor can a Painter, though 
never ſo excellent in his Art, draw the Picture of 
an unknown Perſon, fo as to be ſure he had hit it 
right, or that it bore the leaſt Likeneſs or Reſem- 
blance. It may therefore as well ſtand for any 
other, from whom it ought to be differenty and 
where the Difference of Things is not diſtinguiſhed, 
the Mind perceives nothing but Confuſion and Un- 
certainty. So a Man cannot form the Idea of an 
Object, unleſs he knew it before, and had the Pat- 
tern in his Mind, i. e. unleſs he had already the 
Idea of it, which has no Dependence on his 
Will. If he has the Idea of it already, he knows 
the Object, and cannot form a new one of it; 
as where there is one already, a ſecond would be 
vain. 

In all Caſes we either do or do not know the Ob- 
t; if the former, the Idea is already preſents 
if the latter, any Idea we ſhould raiſe would be uſe- 
leſs, having no Rule to judge whether it be an 
adequate Repreſentation of the Thing intended, 
nor to diſtinguiſh between Truth and Falſhood : 
As wherever the Correſpondence between Object 
and Idea is adequate or confuſed, no Knowledge or 
Certainty can be inferred. When an Idea does 
not anſwer the particular Signification of a Word, 
nor the real Eſſence of the Thing fignified, it is 
imperfect, affords nothing the Mind can reſt upon, 
or be ſatisfied with, in its Search after Truth, The 
percetving their exat} Difference, is ſo (abſolutely ne» 
ceſſary, Sas without _—_ could be no — 
uo Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtinit Thought at 
all, 1 — — Conformity of 
Signs or s, whereby Things are expreſſed, to 
the Things themſelves: Falſhood is, when they da 
not 
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not expreſs Things as they are, or they conſiſt x 
Joining or ſeparating of Signs, i. e. Ideas or Words, 
as the Things ſignified by them do agree or diſagree 
ene with another, 1.4. c. 5. H. 2. | 

But in the Enquiry before us, it would be ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that upon the Principles of Natural 
Religion, no Ideas are uſeful but as they are con- 


formable to the Reality and Nature of Things. 


If they repreſent what has no Exiſtence, or other- 
wiſe than they do exiſt, no Object or Truth can 


be concluded or drawn in from the eternal Fitneſs, 


Congruity, or Relations of Things ; as theſe muſt 
have their Foundation in Nature, not in the 
Dreams of a Fever, or the Sallies of an heated 
Imagination, g 
SECOND LT, I think a Power in the Mind 
to raiſe Ideas of unknown Objects, to be impoſſible. 

Not to appeal again to Obſervation and Expe- 
rience, which will always convince a Man, who 
will make the Trial, that the Mind cannot form any 


Ideas which do not originally ariſe from, and muſt 


ultimately be reſolved into Senſation: It is evident 
that Ideas are Signs or Exhibitions of ſomething; 
for if there be no Signs or Reſemblances of any 
thing in the Intellect, the Mind (as Mr. Woollaſtan 
words it) is non intelligent, or intelligent of no- 
thing: It muſt therefore get this ſomething, be- 
fore it can have an Idea of it; and to produce 
ſomething without an antecedent Idea of it, is, in 
the moſt relaxed Signification, to create. Auguſtus 
confeſſed he could not make a new Latin Word: 
Every exiſting Object having a Name to expreſs it, 
without creating ſomething he could not have im- 
poſed a Name; without a new Object and Idea 
there can be no Uſe of a new Word. For Language 
i proportioned to the Notions of Men, and *tis no 
wonder Men ſhould have framed no Names for 2 
| things 
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things they found no Occaſion to diſcourſe of, I. 2. 
c. 28. F. 2. p. 193. 
Without going ſo far as ſome have done (who 
maintain that Ideas are real things, as they have 
real Properties, vary one from another, repreſent 
oppoſite Things, and are of a ſpiritual Nature, 
very different from the Bodies repreſented by them) 
it may be affirmed, that they who ſay the Mind 
has a Power of producing the Ideas of Things 
for the Subject of its Contemplations, muſt at- 
tribute to it a Power of creating, or producing 
ſomething out of nothing. For the Production of 
Ideas in the Manner explained by them, who 
maintain ſuch a Power in the Mind, is (as Mr. 
Malbranch argues) a proper and true Creation. 
And Men not having the Power of creating, have 
not conſequently the Power of producing Ideas in 
ſuch a manner as is pretended: For they who 
would ſoften the Harſhneſs or Preſumption of their 
Opinion, in ſaying, that the Production of Ideas 
ſuppoſes ſomething antecedent, whereas Creation 
ſuppoſes nothing, bring no Reaſons to ſolve the 
apparent Difficulties. 2 

It is an Obſervation carefully to be remarked; 
that there is no 2 Difficulty in producing 
Something out of Nothing, than out of ſome an- 
tecedent ſuppoſed Thing whereof it could not poſ- 
fibly be made, or what in the Nature of Things 
could contribute nothing to its Production. For 
Inſtance, there is no greater Difficulty in the ab- 
ſolute Creation of an Angel, than in producing 
an Angel out of a Stone; becauſe a Stone being of a 
material, dead, ſenſeleſs, oppoſite Kind, could be no 
way ſerviceable to the Production of a living, ſpi- 
ritual, immaterial Being; nay perhaps it may in- 
clude a greater Difficulty, as requiring a double 
Act of Omnipotence, firſt to ankihilars the Stone, 
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and then create the Angel. The fame will hold 
true of all the Complex Ideas of Reflexion : The 
Mind has originally no Ideas but of Senſation; if 
it can from them produce the Idea of an Angel, 
it does the ſame or as difficult Work, as if it created 
one; fince between material Images, or their 
known Properties, and Spiritual Beings, there is no 
Semblance or Proportion; no Seeds in Effence or 
Nature to produce a Being of ſo oppoſite a kind, 
and different Conſtitution; nor any Analogy, 
whereby the Mind could perceive a Relation, or 
the bare Poſlibility for one to ariſe from the other, 
In this Senſe only are Mr. Locke's Words true, 


the moſt exalted Wit, or enlarged Underſtanding, 
any quickneſs or variety of Thought, is invent or 
frame one new fumple Idea in the Mind, not taten 
in by the ways beforementioned, [Senſation and In- 
ſtruction, ] The Dominion of Man in this little World 
of his own Underſtanding, being much what ths 
as it is in the great World of wifible Things 1 
wherein bis Power, however managed by Art or Skill, 
reaches no farther, than to compound and divide Mates 
rials, that are made to his Hands ; but can do nothing 
towards n the leaſt Particle of new Matter. 
If we conſider Ideas as (what they properly are) 
Images or Pictures of Things, by contemplating of 
which the Mind is enabled to think, in the Ab- 
ſence of real Objects, they muſt be according to 
ſome real Exemplar or Archetype, or they are the 
Sign and conſequently the Perception of Nothing : 
Something muſt be the Object of Thought, we can- 
not think on Nothiag, as it has neither Exiſtence, 
Subſtance, nor Properties to be conſidered. What 
is. more than Nothing muſt have Effence and 
Exiſtence, i. e. be produced into Being, which is 
the very Act oß Creation; ſo that 1 the 
: in 
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Mind can give Exiſtence to , poſitive Entities, 
which were not in being before, Ideas of Re- 
flexion are barren unproductive Notions, If it 
can give Exiſtence, it muſt create, i. e. be omni- 
ent, or God. 1 1 A 
\ Laſtly, They who affirm the Mind of Man, by 
its own Reflexions, can perceive all Things exter- 
nal to it, muſt allow theſe, two Propoſitions z , 
That by an Act of the Will it can 2 ſuch 
Ideas of unknown Objects at Pleaſure, of all 
Things, and at all Times, to have them preſent 
for its Uſe; otherwiſe they would be of no Ule 
or Purpoſe, if not ready at hand, when Need 
and Occaſion call for them. If it has ſuch Power 
Exiſtence muſt depend on the Will of Man as its 
Cauſe; For a Cauſe is that which makes any other 
Thing, either fample Idea, Subſtance or Mode begin 
to be: And the Effett is that, which had its beginning 
from ſome other Thing, 1.2. c. 26. F. 2. p. 177. 
2dh, If the Mind contain in it Ideas neceſſary to 
the Perception of all Things, it muſt alfo contain 
the Exiſtence and Eſſence of all Things; Ideas 
being uſeleſs or falſe, where the Agreement betwixtc 
them and the real Conſtitution of Things is not 
exactly diſcern'd. And if the Miad contain theſe, 
it can know the limits of their Nature, define and 
comprehend them, 7. e. has an unlimited Capacity, 
and on theſe Accounts has no Dependence on an 
All-comprehending Being. 

Which is the ſole Aim of vain ungrateful Reaſon 
in theſe Pretenſions; to be ſelf- ſufficient to its own 
Productions, Perfections, and Acts, without ſtand- 
ing in need of ſuperior Aſſiſtance, utterly inde- 
pendent of the Father of Lights, who alone 
teacheth Man Knowledge; propoling ſpiritual 
and immortal Objects to its View, in ſuch meaſure 
as its Faculties can ** and (not being able to 

com- 
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comprehend the whole) in ſuch Degrees, as ate 
ſufficient to its final End and Happiness. | 
I ſhall in the THIR D Place endeavour to 
ſhew from Mr. Locte's own Principles and Argu- 
mentation, that the Human Mind cannot, by any 
Ideas of Reflexion, or other internal Operations, 
come at the Knowledge of God, the great and 
Fundamental Article whereon all other ſpiritual 
Truths depend. 

How we can aſcend to the Knowledge of a 
Creator, is without Controverſy one of the moſt 
important Subjects, the Mind of Man can exerciſe its 
ſtrongeſt Faculties upon. The preſent Age roundly 
affirms, that the Connexion between the Works 
and the Workman are fo plainly and clearly per- 
ceived by the natural Sagacity of Reaſon, that there 
is not a more obvious or demonſtrable Truth, To 
prevent any diſpute about the Extent of Reaſon, 
we ought to pitch on ſome ſublimer Genius, as a 
common Meafure to regulate our Judgments by ; 
for if it be not allowed, that, the Arguments of 
the moſt reaſonable Men are the Proofs of Reaſon, 
we may argue on ad inſinitum, without knowing 
whether a Propoſition be capable of Proof or not ; 
what is within or without the Sphere of our Know- 
ledge and Comprehenſion. 

The Names of Ariſtotle and Newton may be here 
omitted ; one knew nothing, the other has re- 
corded nothing on the Subject before us. And 
where ſhall we find a Third to ſucceed them but in 
Mr. Locke, the moſt accurate Searcher into the 
Extent and Powers of Reaſon, that the latter Ages 
can boaſt of, and who has long been appealed to as 
ſole Umpire and Judge in Philoſophical Contro- 
verſies. Here I ſhall readily join Iſſue, and if the 
ſame Arguments (to uſe his Words) may be allowed 
as Demonſtrations to me, which have been hitherto 

im- 
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implicitly granted to him, I make no doubt of 
demonſtrating, that the being of a Diity, the only - 
fundamental Truth, on which all Religion and genuine 
Morality depend, l. 4. c. 8. F. 7 p. 374. is not to 
be known by any Ideas of Reflexion, or other in- 
ternal Operations the Mind may exerciſe in the 
Contemplation of thoſe two nobleſt Topicks, the 
Saul of Man, or the Works of Creation. | 

Some Things preparatory thereto may be de- 
ſervedly conſidered. 

Firſt, That wherever Mr. Locke introduces the 
| Knowledge we come at of ſpiritual or inviſible 
Beings, his Arguments are intended no farther than 
to ſhew the Probability of them, that there is as 
much Reaſon to believe as to disbelieve them; 
without laying down any direct Proofs, or inter- 
mediate Ideas, whereby Reaſon might infer the un- 
doubted Certainty of them: Tho' where theſe are 
wanting, the Mind ſees not the Connexion of 
Truths, can make na Deductions, nor arrive at the 
leaſt degree of what is called Knowledge or De- 
monſtration, It is very certain, no ſuch interme- 
diate Ideas can be found out; but then the Con- 
ſequence will be, that no ſuch immaterial Beings 
can be perceived, or inferred by our rational Fa- 
culties. | 

Of ſpiritual Objects in general, he ſays over and 
over, that we have no Idea of Subſtance, nor 
know any thing of it, but the outward Figure and 
Appearance, as an unknown Subſtratum to many 
ſenſible Qualities, Powers, or Relations it has to 
other Bodies: Whence he argues, That the Idea of 
corporeal Subſtance in Matter being as remote from our 
Conceplions and Apprehbenfions, as that of ſpiritual 
Subſtance, or Spirit: It is as rational to affirm there 
is no Body, as to ſay, there is na Spirit, becauſe we 
have no clear and diſtini# Idea of the Subſtance of 

; Ü 
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Spirit, 1. 2. c. 23. F. 5. p. 160. f. e. one unknown 
Thing may poſſibly exiſt as well as another; but 
here is no Step, or middle Term, whereby the 
Mind can proceed to Knowledge; which he would 
not have omitted, could Ideas of Reflexion have fur- 
niſhed him with any. But the Truth is, there is no 
Reſemblance, Analogy or Agreement between 
Matter and Spirit, whereby the Terms could be 
connected, or the Illation made. A ſure Indication 
that Mr. Locke did not find out, but was taught, 
what he ſays upon the Subjiece. | 

Again, Having as clear and diſtin? Ideas in us of 
Thinking, as of Solidity, I know not «why we may 
not as well allow a thinking Thing without Solidity, 
1. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a ſolid Thing with- 
out thinking, 1. e. Matter, to exiſt, eſpecially 
fence it is no harder to conceive how Thinking ſhould 
exiſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think, 
Id. $. 32. p. 170. That is, we know nothing of 
either, one may poſſibly be as well as the 
other. 

It were to be wiſhed this great Mafter of Rea- 
ſon had placed his intermediate Ideas in ſuch Me- 
thod and Order, that every one might have per- 
ceived the Agreement of theſe diſtant Terms, and 
laid down that Chain of Knowledge, in which (as 
he ſays) if but one Link be looſe, the Strength of 
the whole is loft, and nothing to be inferr' d. To 
have done this, to have convinced Mankind, that 
there was ſuch a Scale of Divine Wiſdom, by eaſy 
Steps and juxta-Pofition of Proofs, whereby the 
Human Mind could have aſcended to ſuch Know- 
ledge, would have been a Task worthy of ſo great 
a Genius, and exhibited a Body of Philoſophy more 
valuable than all the Books in the World, except 
the inſpired ones. But where has he attempted it, 
ar eyen made an Entrance upon it? The declining 
1c 
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it proves it impracticable, to be more than his 
Scheme of Ideas of Reflexion would bear. He 
ſaw the Defect of his Hypotheſis, but too late, in 
not admitting Language and Inſtruction among 
the great Inlets of Knowledge; he confeſſes the Ar- 
guinents to be inferred from the uſe of Words were 
new to him, what he thought not of when he be- 
gan to write, I. 3. c. 5. F. 16. p. 256. as to have 
new- modell'd fo ſpacious a Syſtem, and made Lan- 
guage an Inſtrument of Knowledge, /. 3. c. 9. 821. 
P: 288. was too laborious a Task to enter on in 

is advanced Years, would have overthrown Ideas 
of Reflexion, and a Character he had been fo long 
eſtabliſhing in the learned World : A Trial which 
few Minds, however exalted, are fo diſintereſted 
as to ſubmit to. 

Secondly, To this Defect I impute the Inferences 
he frequently makes, in a very unphiloſophical 
Manner, without aſſigning the leaſt Shadow of 
Proof or Reaſon, eſpecially on the Subject of our 
attaining the Knowledge of God. 

For Inftance. The — of our own Being 
we have by Intuition, the Exiſtence of God Reaſon 
clearly makes known to us, I. 4.C.11.. 1. p. 380. 
The Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other thing 
we can have only by Senſation. Id. $ 13. Of Spirits 
only by Revelation, Id. F. 12. But why, if God be 
a'Spirit, ſhould he be known by other Means than 
Spirits are knowable, by Revelation only ? 

Again, tho* we are not able to attain a clear, 
adequate, or even competent Knowledge of one 
ſingle thing about us; we know not the Eſſence of a 
Pebble or a Fh, or of our own ſelves, |. 2. c. 33. 
I. 25. p. 171. Yet we are furniſhed with Faculties 
(dull and weak as they are) to diſcover enough in the 
Creatures, to lead us to the Knowledge of the Creator, 
and the Knowledge of our Duty: And we are * 

doe 
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well enough with Abilities to provide for the Con- 
veniences of living Theſe are our buſineſs in this 
World, Id. §. 12. p. 162. How gently is this ſlided 
in, and how void of Proof ? Dull weak Faculties— 
but well enough to diſcover a Creator and the Sup- 
port of Life; as if any thing would ſerve for the 
Purpoſe, and it were as eaſy to diſcern inviſible 
Omnipotence, as to quench our Thirſt, or hide 
our Nakedneſs! Tho? were the Abilities of Reaſon 
to be meaſured by this Rule, we ſhall find, that 
Men after the Diſperſion lived for many Ages like 
Beaſts on Fruits and Berries, without Raiment, 
without Shelter, but what Dens and Caves afforded 
equally to both. The Perſon who firſt taught the 
ſowing of Corn, was ever after worſhipped as a God. 
Mr. Locke ſays, J. 4. c. 12. F. 11. p. 390. Were the 
Uſe of Iron loſs amonpſt us, we ſhould in a few Ages be 
unauoidably reduced tothe Wants and Ignorance of the 
ancient ſavage Americans, whoſe natural Endow- 
ments and Proviſions come no way ſhort of the moſt 
flouriſhing and polite Nations. How miſerable then is 
the condition of Reaſon, that the perfecting of it 
ſhould in ſo high a Degree depend on a bit of 
Iron? From this Account we may venture ta 
affirm, that the Wretch who found out this Metal, 
contributed more towards diſcovering the Deity, 
than Ariſtotle by his Logick, or Mr. Locke by his 
Ideas of Reflexion, | 

So again, tho? we cannot by our Faculties attain 
a perfect Knowledge of Things which ſurround us, 
not the iron we handle, nor the Ground we tread 
on; yet they will ferve us well enough for thoſe Ends 
abovementioned, viz. the Knowledge of the Creator, 
and our Duty, l. 2. c. 23. F. 13. p. 164. Tho' we 
are blind and dwell on the Superficies of the moſt 
trifling Things, thoſe Faculties which every Worm 
that crawls confounds, will ſerve us well enough to 
y * diſcover 
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diſcover an Eſſence which is hidden, a Glory which 
is inacceſſible: Every thing in God is of his EC 
ſence z that it ſeems is eaſily found out and declared, 
tho? no Man can tell wherein the Eſſence of a Fly 
conſiſts. Or if this be ſo obvious, how comes it to 
paſs, that ſome Men have no Ideas of God, ſome worſe 
than none, moſt very different, l. 4. c. 8. F. 7. p. 374. 
That they are various in different Men, and much 
more reſemble the Opinion and Notion of the Teacher, 
than the true God, l. 1. c. 4. F. 13. p. 32. IOW 
Nor does Mr. Locke ever tell us, by what Mes 
thod of Procedure Ideas of Reflexion are to con- 
nect our Minds with the Divine Nature; without 
which they are perfectly uſeleſs to all the wha jar 
of real Knowledge. We know nothing beyond our 
ple Ideas: whenever we would proceed beyond them, 
and dive farther into the Nature of Things, we fall 
preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, and can diſco- 
ver nothing but our own Blindneſs and Jenorance. 
But which ever of theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that 
of Body, or immaterial Spirit, this is evident, that 
the ſimple Ideas that make them up, are no other than 
what we have received from Senſation or Reflexion; 
and ſo is it of all our other Ideas of - Subſtance, even 
of God himſelf, l. 2. c. 23. F. 32. p. 170. How 
does this carry us thro? the dark Nature of Things, 
to apply the ſimple Ideas of Senſation to make up 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, inviſible, unknown, 
what we are ſuppoſed never to have heard of? 
Finite is a ſimple Idea of Body, this we muſt 
ſtretch to Infinite, tho? nothing but Infinity can do 
it: So of other Properties, Exiſtence, Wiſdom, 
and Power, add Infinity to them (tho? you never 
heard of the Term, or a Being to whom it is 
applicable) and you have the Idea of an infinite 
Being. But how this Tranſition from Finite to 
Infinite is to be made, neither he nor any other 
Mortal 
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Mortal has declar'd : Here it is they fall preſent! 
into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, and can — 
nothing but their own Blindneſs and Ignorance. 
His Arguments may be of uſe to Perſons already 
inſtructed in divine Subjects, who by enlarging 
the femple Ideas in their Mind, frame the bt Idea 
| they can of that all-boundleſs and infinite Being, 
exbich we call God, Id. F. 34. But can be of no 
Service to thoſe who have no Ideas of God, or 
worſe than none, to thoſe who believed the Uni- 
verſe or dead Men to be Gods, 5. e. to every Man 
upon the face of the Earth for a thouſand Years 
together. To ſhew the Impoſſibility of framing. 
ſuch an Idea of infinite Perfection, no Philoſopher, 
the beſt or wiſeſt that ever liv'd, can be named, 
whoſe Notion of God did not include an Idea of 
Imperfection. The miſtake of modern Philoſophy 
is to begin at the wrong end, and aſcend upwards 
from finite to infinite : ſo did the Ancients, who 
called the World, and many things infinite, with- 
out knowing what Infinity was; whereas it is a 
Wiſdom that deſcends, and comes down from 
above, it is only from an infinitely perfect Cauſe, 
that we frame the beſt Notion we can of Infinity. 
Of Eternity, a Chriſtian perhaps may by his 
Rule, /.2.c. 17. F. 3. P. 108. find a help the 
better to form his Conceptions, but not to diſcover 
the Divine Nature. For */is another Queſtion quite 
different from our having an Idea of Eternity, 10 
know wwhether there were any real Being, whoſe Du- 
ration bas been eternal, Id. F. 7. So that a Man 
may have an Idea of Eternity, yet none (according 
to Mr. Locte's Principles) of God; which plainly 
ſhews that there is no neceſſary Connexion or 
Agreement between the Terms, nor any real 
Knowledge to be inferred from them. Experience 
in theſe Caſes is the ſureſt Demonſtration ; there 
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never was a ſingle ancient Sage who held the 
Eternity of God, but at the ſame time maintained 
another coeternal Principle, viz, Matter, or Evil; 
Tho' if there be two Eternals, there may be 
two Thouſand, or none: which ſhews that what 
Mr. Locke builds on Ideas of Reflexion, he did 
not get from Reaſon but another Channel, and 
that they are of no Service to the Cauſe for which 
they are produced. 

Of Immenſity, by the Addition of one Foot to 
another, and ſo on, we enlarge our Ideas to bound- 
leſs Space, I 2. c. 13. F. 4. and c. 17. $. 3. But 
ſuppoſe we have learned that ſo many . make 
a Foot, ſo many Feet a Yard, ſo, many Yards a 
Mile, 10 many Miles a Degree, and ſo many De- 

rees reach round the Earth, or up to the Stars: 
There our Horizon is bounded, and Immenſity as 
far as ever from our View; the Idea would: be 
unapplicable'- by one in a State of Nature. And 
they who know God, perceive, that the firſt Foot 
may be as juſtly applied, as any Progreſſion the 
Imagination can conceive, to him of whoſe Eſſence 
it is, not to be meaſured. All theſe Simple Ideas 
proceed from Finite, and no Combination of N Gin 
bers can expreſs an Infinite. Tor 

The fame will hold of Power: Add. Finite or 
Infinite as long as we pleaſe, the Mind will never 
conceive Omnipotence. No Plate or wiſer Heathen - 
could, or did, believe it in the Power of God to 
create Matter: Conſequently no Simple Ideas of 
Exiſtence, Space, Duration, Knowledge, Power, 
or Pleaſure could in the moſt advanced Mind diſco- 
ver an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent, Infinice- 
ly Wiſe and Happy Being. | 

Nor does Mr. Locke, where he profeſſadly treats 
of the Exiſtence of God, as J. 4. c. 10. offer any 
W which had weight with the Heathen 
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Theologiſts; a ſure Proof that no pretended Ideas 
of Reflexion can lead us to it: They enjoyed the 
Faculties of Nature in as perfect a Manner as 
Chriſtians do, yet faw not the Evidence, Truth, or 
Conſiſtency of hems For Inſtance, a Man knows 
by an. intuitive Certainty, that Nothing cannot 
produce a real Being, nor Incogitative a Cogitative 
one, id. F. 10. An intuitive Knowledge is valtly 
clearer than a reflexive one, but both aally 
uſeleſs in the preſent Caſe ; z not a Philoſopher 
fince the World began, ever imagining that — 
ter was the Effect of a wiſe powerful Cauſe; and 
moſt concluded the incogitative Elements were the 
ſole Principles of Gods as well as Men. 

'Thirdly, The Condition of Man's Nature and 
Nees as repreſented by Mr. Locte, muſt diſ- 
able him from coming at the Knowledge of God 
by any Operation of the Mind. 

God has no doubt made us as is beſt for us in our 
preſent Condition, I. 2. c. 23. F. 13. p. 164. and 
hath fitted our Senſes, Faculties, and Organs to the 
Bufeneſs we have 10 do bere, id. F. 12. Let we know 
Things only by Experience, that is the Limit of 
our Underſtanding. Ther? is not a Subſtance that 
exiſts, but bas ſomething in it "which baffles our Un- 
derftanding, 1.4. C. 3. F. 6. p. 324. Therefore one 
would imagine that God, who is 2 ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance, ſhould baffle us alſo: But theſe Things 
want no Remarks. Ve are ignorant of all the 
Powers, Efficacies, and Operations, whereby the Ef- 
fetts wwe daily ſee are produced, id. F. 6. We may con- 
clude,” 'that the Things which we conſtantly find to 
proceed regularly, ao at? by a Law ſet them, but 
yet by a Law that we know not, id. F. 29 - When 
we- come 10 examine the moſt contemptible Plant or 
Animal, wwe preſently find that we 'know not their 

ake, can give no reaſon” of the different Qualities 
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we find in them. The internal Conſtitution whereon 
| their Properties depend, is unknown to us. Co that 
the Workmanſhip of the all-wiſe and powerful God, 
in the great Fabrick of the Univerſe, and every Part 
thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity and Compreben- 
ion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, than 
the beſt Contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth 
the Conception of the moſt ignorant of Rational Crea- 
tures, |. 3. c. 6. F. 9. p. 260. 

If then the Cauſes of the moſt familiar Things 
are unknown, it muſt be impoſſible to aſcend by 
any Gridation or Links of Cauſes and Effects, 
which have a neceſſary Dependence on each other, 
to the ſupreme firſt Cauſe of all Things: Becauſe 
we diſcern not how any one is connected to ano» ' 
ther. He that will only count twenty, or have any 
Idea of the Number, muſt know that nineteen went 
before with the diſtint# Name or Sign of every one of 
them, as they ſtaud marked in their Order; and 
muſt retain in his Memory the Names or | Marks of 
the ſeveral Combinations from an Unit to that Num- 
ber; and that not confuſedly and at random, but in 
exact Order. For wherever this fails, a Gap tis 
made, the Chain breaks, and the Sa. + can go no 
farther, l. 2. c. 16. F. 7. Let he tells us, 
That there ſbould be more Fete per — of F intelligent Crea- 
tures above us, than there are of Sehfible and Mates 
rial below us, 1s probable from hence, that in all the 
vifible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms or Gaps ; 
all quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, 
and a continued Series of Things, that in each Re- 
move differ very little the one from the other. . There 
are ſome Brutes which ſeem to have as much Know- 
ledge and Reaſon as ſome that are called Men. And 
ſ% on through the animal and vegetable Kingdoms, 
till we come to the loweſt and moſt inorganical Parts 
of Matter, we fhall find every where, that the ſeve- 
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rul Species are linked together, and differ but in al. 
moſt: inſen/ible Degrees. And when we conſider the 
infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we have. 
reaſon to think, that the Species of Creatures ſhould 
alſo-by gentle Degrees aſcend upwards towards his in- 
finite Herfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend 
from us downwards, we being in Degrees of Per- 
fettion much more remote from the infinite Being of 
God, than we are from the loweſt State of Being, 
and that: which approaches neareſt to Nothing, I. 3. 
C. 6. §. 12. p. 262. So again, finding in all Parts 
of the Creation that fall under human Obſervation, 
there is a gradual Connexion of one with another, 
without any preat or diſcernible Gaps between, in all 
that great Variety of Things we ſee in the World, 
which are ſo cloſely linked together, that in the ſeve- 
rat. Ranks of Beings it is not eaſy to diſcover the 
Bounds bertoi xt them, we have reaſon to be perſuaded, 
that by ſuch gentle Steps Things aſcend upwards in 
Degrees of Perfection. *Tis a hard matter to ſay 
where Sen/ible and Rational begin, and where Inſen- 
Able and Irrational” end. If we compare the Under- 
ftaniding and Abilities of ſome Men and ſome Brutes, 
we ſhall find ſo little Difference, that *twill be hard to 
ſay, that that of Man is either clearer or larger. 
Obſerving ſuch gradual and gentle Deſcents downwards, 
the" Rule of Andlogy may make it probable that it is 
fo alſo in things above us; and that there are ſeveral 
Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral 
Degrees of Perfeftion, aſcending upwards towards 
the infinite Perfection of the Creator by gentle 
Steps and Differences, that are every one at no 
great Diſtance from the next to it, l. 4 c. 16..13.. 

402. | 

; It is evident that Mr. Locke believed there was 
2 Climax up to Heaven, but confeſſes the firſt. 
Link of the Chain broke, the Exiſtence of Spirits 
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not being knowable bug by Revelation; a Chalm 
was — and Reaſon at the End of its Tether. 
The Inferences he draws from the ſuperficial Know- 
ledge we have of Body and its Qualities, are, that 
we muſt of Neceſſity have much leſs of Spirits: 
Whoever conſiders how hardly Senſation is in our 
Thoughts reconcilable to extended Matter; or Exi- 
fence to any Thing that hath no Extenſion at all, will 
confeſs, that he is very far from certainly knowing 
what his Soul is; *tis a Point which ſeems to be 
put out of the Reach of our Knowledge. *Tis paſt 
Controverſy we have ſomething within us which 
thinks, but muſt content ourſelves in the Ignorance of 
what Kind of Being it is, l. 4. c. 3. F. 6. p. 324. 
As we have no certain Information, not even of 
the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation, they 
being naturally beyond our Diſcovery, id. F. 27. p. 
333. it will Row, that whatever Mr. Locke has 
laid of ſpiritual Beings, or any Ranks of Intelli- 
gences above us, was from Revelation; conſequent- 
ly that to Reaſon there muſt be a great Gap which 
will prevent its aſcending upwards, to the remote 
and infinite Being of God, who in the Excellency. 
of his Nature farther ſurpaſſes the pureſt Seraphim, 
than the Soul of Man does the moſt contemptible 
Inſect. | | 
Fourthly, Let us take notice of the Method Mr.. 
Locke aka down, as abſolutely neceſſary to come at 
Knowledge. 
be Mind in all its Thoughts and Reaſonings bath 
no other immediate Objett but its own Ideas, ſo that 
all our Knowledge is converſant about them, |. 4. 
c. 1. F. 1. p. 313. And we can have no Knowleage 
farther than we can have Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas, id. c. 3. F. 1. 
p. 322. So that a Man is only ſaid to know a * 
Poſition, when he evidently * the Agreement ar 
Diſagree- 
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Diſagreement of the Terms qubereof it conſiſts, id. 
c. 1. F. 8. p 315. To connect theſe Terms toge- 
ther is the Office of Reaſon, which principally con- 
ids in Sagacity and Illatian; by the one it finds out, 
and by the other it ſo orders intermediate Ideas, as 
to diſcover what Connexion there is in each Link 
of the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together ; 
and thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth 
ſought for, 'which is called 1ilation or Inference; and 
conſiſts of "nothing but the Perception of the Con- 
nexion there is between the Ideas in each Step of the 
Deduttion, whereby the Mind comes to ſee, either the 
certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, 
as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at Knows- 
ledge; for Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and in- 
dubitable Connexion of all the Ideas or Proofs one to 
another, in each Step of Demonſtration that produces 
Knowledge, 1. 4. c. 17. F. 2. p. 404. 2dly, Infe- 
rence is nothing but by virtue of one Propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true; that is, 
to ſee the Connexion of the two Ideas: It being by 
virtue of the percerved Agreement of the intermediate 
Jdea, or medius terminus, with the Extremes, that 
. the Extremes are concluded to agree. Therefore every 
intermediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole 
Chain bath a viſible Connexion with thoſe two it is 
placed between; or elſe thereby the Concluſion cannot 
be inferred, or drawn in; for wherever any Link of 
the Chain is looſe, and without Connexion, there the 
whole Strength of it is loft, it hath no Force 10 in- 
fer, or draw in any thing, id. 5. 4. p. 407. 

We may therefore look upon theſe two Points 
as the Ground-work of Knowledge, 1ſt, That 
wherever we want Ideas, our reaſoning Stops, we are 
at an End of our Reckoning, 1.4. c. 17. $.9. p.413. 
2dly, That in Demonſtration, the Connexion of inter- 
mediate Proofs muſt be obſerved, and ſeen in each Step 
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of that whole. Train, and retained in the 


as it is; and the Mind muſt be ſure, that no — 
what is neceſſary be omitted or overlooked, id. f. 15. 
p. 414. For wobere the Mind diſcovers not this, it 
remains in Ignorance, or at moſt can go no farther 
than @ probable Conjefture, id. c. 2. F. 3. * 137. be 
higheſt Degree of which amounts not to Certainty, with- 
out which there can be no true Knowledge, id. c. 3. f. 14. 
It is in this as in the reckoning of Numbers, where> 
ever it fails, a Gap is made, the Chain ' breaks, 
and the Progreſs can go no farther, LR e. 16. F. 7. 

10 
I - in the LAST PLACE to ſhew, that, 
by the Rules of Mr. Locke's Philoſophy, it is not 
poſſible for the human Intelle& to come at the 
Knowledge of God, by a Contemplation of thoſe 
two principal Mediums, the Soul of Rane or _ 
Works of Creation. | 

Concerning the former [ ſhall offer this Propod 
tion. N 
Where the Mind has no Idea of a Thing, it has 
no Knowledge, nor can infer any Truth there- 


from. But the Mind dae een 


Therefore, ce. 

The Major appears from the laſt Section; unt 
the Mind has no Object of its Thoughts and Rea- 
ſonings but its Ideas. — It can have no Knowledge 
farther than its Ideas. Where there are no Ideas, 


there can be no Perception of their Agreement or 


Connexion; Therefore no Illation of any Truth. 
The Progreſs can go no farther. 

To prove the Minor; let us for Brevity ſake * 
* che Soul to be a thinking Subſtance. 1ſt, Of 
Subſtance wwe have no diſtinct Idea, none at all; it 
is but a ſuppoſed, I know not what, to ſupport 
thoſe Ideas we call Accidents, l. 2. c. 23. f. 15. 
p. 164. or the Qualities we find exiſting, which are 

capable 
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capable of producing Simple Ideas in us : It is . 
bing ng not, have no diſtin? Idea TD 
are perfettly ignorant of it, and in the dark, id. 
F. 2. Pp. 159. Man does not know the Subs 
tance of that thinking Thing, no more than he 
knows the Subſtance of a ſolid Thing, id. F. 23. 
p. 166. that is, not at all: For we have no clear 
Idea or Notion, either of corporeat or thinking Sub- 
ſtance, Id. F. 5. 2dly, To this ſomething we have 
no Idea or Knowledge of, we muſt join the 
Quality and Idea of Thinking, of which alſo we 
have no Idea: For we know not how we think, 
id, '$. 23. p. 166. The Matter of Fatt is clear, 
but to know how it is done we are at @ toſs, id. 
$. 25. p. 167. nor wherein Thinking conſiſts, I. 4. 
c. 3. F. 6. p. 323. nor whether it be the Action 
or. Eſſence of ibe Soul, l. 2. c. 19. F. 4. p. 120. 
From Subſtance and Operation we know nothing 
of, nor can have a Simple Idea, we are to form 
the Complex one. That a Spirit is ſomething ca- 
pable of thinking, |. 2. c. 23. F. 3. p. 139. yet are 
ignorant of both Terms in the Propoſition, Spi- 
rit and Thinking; for Knowledge is confined to 
Ideas; conſequently, we are very far from certainly 
knowing what ibe Soul is, *tis a Point out f the 
reach of our: Knowledge, I. 4. c. 3. F. 6. p. 324. 
A. Spirit is ſomething capable of thinking, yet we 
know not what it is, l. 2. c. 23. F. 3. p. 159. 
You find indeed that you do think, "ad fo do J. 
But how Subſtance thinks, is beyond our Capacity 
to conceive. (3d. Anſwer to the Biſhop of Morceſter.) 
gay, If to Thinking we add the Property of 
Willing or voluntary Self- motion, why a Thought 
in the Mind cauſes Motion in one Hand, and 
Reſt in the other; though conſcious of ſuch a 
Power, we cannot (as has been ſhewn) have any 


Idea. For how. Motion is produced, is 10 us un- 
f intelligible, 
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intelligible; J. 4. c. 10. 6. 19. 379. We mou 
by 75 . Fouls bude a Puter La exciting Motion 
wht, but if "we eng utre it dap "02 
27 72 in the dark, 1 2. C. 23. F. 28. p. 168. 
The Operation of Spirit apon Matter is A 1 
conceidablł, I. 4. c. 3. . 28. p. 334. How any 
Thought « ſbould pr duce Motion in the Body, is as 
remote \from the Nat: of our Ideas, as how: any 
Hoch ont producer Thought in the Mind, Id. 

Nor, where we are totally ignorant and in 
the dark concerning” the Natute, Subſtance, 'and 
Qualities of any Thing; neither knowing what 
they are, nor how they are, nor wherein they 
confiſt + That we can have no Ideas, where no Ideas 
are, none at all: That we can have no Knowledge 
where no Knowledge is, that no Illation can 55 
made, or any other Trath drawn in, is as clear a 
Demonſtration, upon Mr. Locke 5 Principles, a as any 
in his Philoſophy. 

So little is there in a Shew of Words, That 
the Taea of a ſpiritual Subſtance is as clear as that 
of 4 bodily Suftance, |. 2. c. 23. F. 15.. p. 164. 
1, e. none at afl; and putting to it the Ideas of 
Thinking and Willing, of which we have no Ideas, 
ind we hive the Idea of an immaterial Spirit, 
7. e. we may from no Ideas, by Ideas of Reflexion, 
an an Idea of we know not what, therefore can 

ave no "Thea of, being ignorant what Immate- 

rialit 55 as Well as Spirit is. Nay Mr. Locke found 
no Arguments to prove the Soul either imma- 
terial or immortal. For he who will give himſelf 
teave"th conſider freely, will ſcarce find his Reaſon 
able to determine 115 Frame for er againſt the 
Soul's Tmmateriality, 1. 4. c. 3 F. 6. p. 324. it be- 
ing 1 e for us by the Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover whether 
Omm potenee has not given to ſome Syſtems of Mat- 
| G 
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ter, ly diſpoſed, a Pawer 10 perceive and think, 
IJ. p. 323. And, in his third Anſwer to the Biſhop 
of Worceſter, he ſhews at large that the Immortality 
af the Soul is not to be proved or known by na- 
tural Reaſon. Zet all the great Ends af Morality 
and Religion are well enough ſecured without Philo- 
fophical Proofs of the Soul's Immateriality, Id. p. 
324. This is giving up the Cauſe, by putting 
the 80 ject out of the reach of Philoſophical or Ra- 
tional Enquiry; and he would have ſaved himſelf 
a great deal of Trouble, and many Inconſiſten- 
cies, to have ſaid, We know nothing of ſpiritual 
Subjects, but by Revelation : And whatever Ends 
are well enough ſerved without it, I am fure th 
are not the Ends of Religion or Truth ; though 
thoſe of Morality (in its Modern Senſe) apparent- 
ly are. Yet I will not ſay Mr. Locke tormed 
his Hypotheſis for the ſake _ . 

To illuſtrate this Matter farther, if it be aid, 
we may ground ſome Reaſonings, Proofs, or 
Ideas, on the Operations of Spirits, as we 8 
of Bodies by their Primary Qualities; I anſwer, 
Not: Fur if ue are at. a Joſs in reſpet? to the 
Powers and Operations of © Bodies, much more ſo 
mA in reference to Spirits, whereof wwe na- 
turally no. Ideas, but what we draw from 
reflecting on the Operations of our own Souls with- 
in us; which may hold but an inconſi derable Rank 
among the poſſibly innumerable Kinds of noble Beings, 
1.4. C. 3. H. 17. p. 328. For as to the Operations 
of Spirits in thinking and moving of Bodies, ail our 
Diſceveries beyond ſenſible Matter of Fatt amount 
to ven litile beyond perfect Ignorance and Incapa- 
city, Id. c. 6. F. 14. p. 353. And bating ſome very 
few, and thoſe "Taperfiial Ideas of Spirus, which 
by Reflection wwe get of our own, and from hence 


the beft we can collect, of the Father of Spirits; 
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we. have no certain Information, ſo much at of the 
Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation, Id. c. 3. 
$. 27. P. 333. 5 3 1 
- Is not God plainly exempted here for the ſake of 
an Hypotheſis, and the Approach to him by Reaſon 
made very obvious, tho? not to an Angel or Crea- 
ture, but by Revelation? By the ſame Rule of In- 
conliftency a Part is bigger than the whole. But 
whoever will impartially examine this Account, muſt 
find it unworthy of Mr. Locke, of Philoſophy, of 
Religion. From a very few ſuperficial Ideas, by re- 
flecting on Operations whereof we have no Ideas, 
of our Soul which holds an inconſiderable Rank 
among the Kinds of nobler Beings, we collect 
the beſt we can, i. e. well enough, of the Father 
of Spirits, though of Spirits we naturally have 
no Ideas. No * Comment need be made, 
than that from ſuperficial Ideas of an inconſi - 
derable Thing, a very ſuperficial and ineonſide- 
rable Knowledge can be attained, which, though 
it would be Blaſphemy to apply it to God, who is 
not to be known ſuperficially, yet will ſerve well 
enough. » ty 
An equa] Difficulty is yet behind: How by 
the Help of a very few ſuperficial Ideas we ſhall 
paſs the vaſt Chaſm between the human Soul 
and God. For he is infinitely more remote in the 
real | Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and 
perfetteſs of all created Beings, than the pureſ 
Seraphim is from the moſt contemptible Piece of 
Matter, J. 3. c. 6. F. 11. p. 262, There are no 
intermediate Steps or Ideas, by Mr Locke's own 
Confeſſion, which Reaſon can place in a clear 

and fit Qrder, to paſs the immenſe Gulph, and 
perceive the Connexion between the two Ex- 
tremes: And if there be but one Gap in the 


Chain, the Mind muſt ſtop, it can go no farther, 
G 2 there 
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chere is an End of Certainty and Knowledge, 
Mere there indeed certain Degrees of Perfections 


and Beings, aſcending upwards by gentle Steps 
and Differences, at no great ie one from 
another; there mi cht N e Grounds for i Imagine 
ing à finite Mind able to clamber up towards a 
View of infinite Perfection. But Mr. Locke eve- 
ry where declares there are no ſuch diſcoverable 
middle Terms, no Links to connect the Chain, 
hereby the Extremes are to be held together, 
or on which ſuch Deductions and Concluſions as 
produce Knowledge can depend; no Diſcerument 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement which may 
be between them; therefore Nan 75 here at an 
End of its Reckoning. 

For of Spirits we have natural no: Ideas, |. 4. 
c. 3. §. 17. p. 328. The Exiſtence 1 is not 
knowable but by Revelation, Id. c. 11. § 1 2. p. 384. 
What we hope to know of ſeparate Spirits in this 
World, we — 1 think, expect only from Revelation, 
Id. c. 12. . 12. p. 390. For we have. no certain In- 
formation ſo bac 0 as of the Exiſtence of other & _ 
but by Revelation. Angels of all ſorts are naturally be- 
yord our diſcovery :' of Intelligences, whereof lis likely 
there are many Oraers, our natural Faculties can 
give us no certain Account at all, Id. c. 3. F. 27. 
p. 333. That there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings 
between us and the great God, who is there that by 
his own ſearch and ability can come to know? And 
in what concerns their different Species and Pro- 
perties, we are under an abſolute Ignorance, Il. 
p. 334. Where then we have no Ideas, ſimple, com- 
plex, or intermediate, that there we cannot connect 
the infinitely diſtant Extremes, nor Reaſon aſcend 
to the Knowledge of God by any Contemplation 
of the Soul, is a clear i by Mr. 
Locke's own Rules and Method of Argumentation. 


The 
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The Definition of * Knowledge is the Perceiving' 
| an Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; "where. 
there are no Ideas, there can be no Knowledge. 
We have no Idea of Spirits, —nor of the bo 
tions of our on Souls — conſequently not of the 
Father of Spirits We have no Ideas of either Ex- 
treme, therefore can have no Knowledge. For the 
whole Extent of our Knowledge reaches not beyond 
our own Ideas, limited to the ways of our Percep- 
cionſ- Lge: EE: 13; 2. g08.7 TNT 
When Mr. Locke therefore affirms, That no Mai 
inſpired by God, can by Revelation communicate to 
others any new ſimple Ideas, which they had not before 
from Senſation or Reflexion, l. 4. c. 18. F. 3. p. 417. 
it is a big ſounding Expreſſion, without any mean- 
ing to the Purpoſe it is offer d. Ideas of Reflexion 
are grounded on thoſe of Senſation, therefore ulti- 
mately to be reſolved into them — It is alſo certain 
that God can open and enable our Faculties to diſ- 
cern new Objects, hitherto unſeen and finknown 
to the mortal Mind, from which they would col- - 
lect new ſimple Ideas. And he allows, that Notices 
of ſuch Beings may be communicated to us, with 
ſuch Peculiarities of their Nature, as diſtinguiſh 
them from all others, and help us to form tome 
inadequate Notion of them. Thus, Spirits, Angels, 
and Intelligences are naturally beyond our diſcovery. 
Zet they are ſo made out to us, that we believe them, 
not by Deductions of Reaſon, but as coming from God 
in ſome extraordinary manner, Id. F. 2. Upon which 
Information it is, Mr. Lece undertakes to ſhew 
what Ideas we may form of Spirits; the Truth of 
which Ideas muſt conſiſt in their Conformity to the 
Manner wherein they were originally deſcribed z and 
that by Analogy to thoſe Ideas the Mind has al- 
ready received, which only can be from Senfation. 
By the fame extraordinary way of Communication, 
| 9 we 
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we come to know there are Angels or Spirits, by 


the ſame we know there is a Father of Spirits, i. e... 
oy come now to the SECOND Medium, 
whereby the Knowledge of God is ſaid to be plain 
and obvious, vz. from contemplating the Works 
of Creation. | | | 3 
In this Argument as well as the other, it is a 
misfortune to the learned World, that Mr. Locke 
always takes the moſt important Points for granted, 
without ever once entering on ſuch Proofs as unaſ- 
fiſted Reaſon would have uſed, to deduce and per- 
ceive the Certainty of them; as if an ip/e dixit — 
the Pythagoras of the Moderns were ſufficient. Thus, 
A common ſettled Opinion and received Doctrine ſerves 
well enough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves this paſt 
doubt, that the Creation or Beginning of any one 
Subſtance out of nothing, being once. admitted, the. 
Creation of all other, hut the Creator himſelf, may 


-wvith the. ſame eaſe be ſuppoſed, l. 4. c. 10. F. 18. 
l 552. this ſerve well enough for the Purpoſes of 
Reaſon ? Or is this Philoſophy, to take common 
Opinion for Proof, and admit the only Point that 
wants Eſtabliſhment, as an eaſy Suppoſition with- 
out an Argument to ſupport it? We muſt firſt 
ſcientifically know a Creation, before we can a 
Creator. This Mr. Locke knew was impoſlible to be 
done; therefore he wiſely paſſes by, and waves the 
Undertaking. Yet whence was this common Opi- 
nion, or received Doctrine? If from the diſcovery 
of Reaſon, he would have known, and pointed out 
the Procedure ; for ſuch Knowledge does not ſpring 
up like Muſhrooms, by the natural Fecundity of 
the Mind. If not one Step of that Sagacity and 
Illation whereby Reaſon could have made the diſ- 

covery, appears; it muſt have proceeded 22 
| ome 


647.3 .. 3 
ſome other Cauſe, i. e. from Revelation. And 
who ever attempted to prove the Creation of 
a Fly or Pebble out of nothing, poſſible? 
No Philoſopher ever thought of, or believed 
it ; therefore no immediate Object of the human 
Intellect. | 165 1 1 
Let us obſerve with what Darkneſs he imagines 
the Subject to be ſurrounded. Poſſibly. if ue could 
emancipate our ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe 
our Thoughts as far as they could reach, i a cliſer 
Contemplation of Things, we might be able to aim 
at . ſome. dim and ſeeming Conception, bow Matter 
might at firſt be made and begin 10 exiſt by the 
Power of that eternal firſt Being: But io give 
Beginning and Being to 4 Spirit, would be found 
a. more inconceivable Effect of omnipotent Pawer, 
I, 4. c. 10. §. 18. p. 378. If Mr. Locke could 
not emancipate himſelf to raiſe a dim Conception, 
it may juſtly to all others be allowed inconceivable, 
which he ſufficiently intimates. For let a Phi- 
loſopher but explain why his Will or Thought 
ſhould cauſe Reſt in one Hand, and Motion in the 
other, ſo as to make it antelligible, and the next Step 
will be to underſtand Creation, Id. F. 19. p. 379. 
For if we know not the Operation of our own 
Will, how ſhould we underſtand the Volition of 
Omnipotence? It is therefore over-valuing our. 
ſelves, to «conclude all Things impoſſible to be done, 
whoſe Manner of doing exceeds our Comprehenſion : 
this is to make our Comprehenſion | Infinite, or God 
Finite, *when what he can do, is limited to what 
we can conceive of it, 1d. Here again Mr. Locke 
argues againſt Scepticks and Atheilts, and very 
juſtly, che Subject not . ſubmitting to any other 
Proof or Argument. If a Man cannot under- 
ſtand, why Thought ſhould make one Hand 
. Write, the other ſtop, why ſhould he inſiſt upon 

G * 
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— Bloof of the'Vidhnep of Crean? 
They both exceed our Comprehenſion, 
But to come to the Demonſtration I W 
that che Mind cannot come at the Knowledge of 
God from contemplating the Works of en! 3 
it is this. 21 
To know the Truth of any Propo aao we 
muſt find out een be l Ach  hew - the 
Agreement or Diſagreement eas or Terms, 
= oY in the I to de demon- 


But in this Propoſition, God erended Matter, 
no intermediate Ideas can be found out, where“ 
by the Extremes can be connected or concluded 


to agree. 

.* Therefore he Truth of chad tion e 
ror by any Act * Reaſoh be known or demon- 
ſtrated. 


The Major is exery ev eſtabliſhed er Mr. 
Locke as the Foundation of all Knowledge, See 
Section tlie fourth, and J. 4. c. 7. K. rt: p 360. 

The Minor is thus demonſtrated. abr is 
when 4 1e Particle of Matter begins to exift, 
which before bad no Being," I. 2. C. 26. H. 2. p. 177; 
The Extremes here are Exiſtence ———— "Nonex- 
_ Aſtence. Nothing —— Something. The Qeſtion 

then is, what intermediate Ideas or Proofs there a 
are to connect them together, ſo that the Mind 
may perceive a neceſſary and indubitable A; 
ment between them, which maſt be obſerved and 
ſeen in each- Step of the whole Train, and retained 
in” the Memory, juſt as it is," 1. 4. c. 17. . 15. 
p. 414. Mr. Locte anſwers, That Creation and 
Aunibilalion contain in ibem no Idea of the Action 
or Hanner whereby they are produced, but otly of 
the Cauſe and the Thins done, 1. 2. c. 22. F. 11. 
; p. 153, For in Creation, tho the Word ſeems 10 


expreſs 


. 14 
expreſs ſome Attn, re 
If no Step gn be traced, if th 
If no in the cy can be traced, if there 
be 2 2 of the Ace or Manner of it, of 
conſequence there can be no Medius Terminus, 
by the Extremes may be connecteq, or the 
Agreement between the Cauſe and the Thing done 
perceived. This is the vaſt Fiatus, Chaſm, or 
Gap, from. Nothing to Something, which no 
Reaſon could ever paſs, but that All-wiſe Intelli- 
gence, whoſe modus operandi was known or oon. 
ceivable to himſelf only. a 
Therefore a Creator cannot be inferred or "TY 
monſtrated from the Works of Creation. For a Man 
can never be ſaid to know a Propofition, but when be 
evidently perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Jacas whereof it conſiſts, 1. 4. c. 1. 8. p. 315. 
And Inference is by virtue of intermediate Ideas to 
erceive the Connexion of the Extremes; where 
this fails, the Chain breaks, Reaſon is at a ſtand, 
and the Mind remains in Ignorance. This again I 
lay down for as clear a Demonſtration upon Mr. 
Locke's Principles, as any in his Works. 

That there can be no intermediate Ideas, appears 
alſo from the very Nature and Act of Creation. 
For where the Act is momentaneous, . He /pake, and 
it was done, the Tranſition from the Efficiency to the 


9 ] 


Wo nating of Aion, 


Effect quicker than Thought, without any ſucceſſive” 


Motion, but the Act and Effect are indiviſible, to 
ſuppoſe any thing intermediate, is a Contradiction. 
Eſſential Being gives being to all others by mere 
Volition, ſo . that all Means are ex- 
cluded ; and the Manner of an Act without any ſup- 
ble Continuation, or Tranſiency of Operation, 
15 not to be mentally conceived : There being no 
diſtance between the Will or Power and act of Om- 
nipotence, it makes it impoſſible for a finite Mind to 
H perceive 


but barely the fur, Id. 


* 
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. anner of its 


z and | 
iſdom and Power are ſo 8 | 
he who comprehends Creation, can create alſo. . | 

On the whole, Ideas of Reflexion are of no uſe 
to us in our great Concernments; neither lead us 
to the Knowledge of God from conſidering the in- 
ternal Operations of our own Souls, nor from con- 
templating the outward Frame of Things. There- 
oats cine, is to no Purpoſe. 

1 ſhall venture to conclude what is here offer'd, 
from a ſerious Love to Truth, with the Words 
of Mr. Locke, J. 1. c. 1. f. 4. © It is uſeful ta 

« know the Extent of our Comprehenſion, how 


4 far the Powers of our Underſtanding reach; to 


% what things are in an ee proportionate, 
— — — be of 
*< uſe to prevail "wich! the buly e 
« be more cautious in medling with things exceed- 
ing its Comprehenſion; and to ſtop when it is 
= * Extent of 3 and to ſit 
as n in a quiet Ignorance things, which 
upon Examination are found to be beyond the 

& reach of our Capacities, — to which our Un- 
« derſtandings are not ſuited; and of which we 
<< cannot frame in our Minds any clear or diſtinct 
yt or whereof — we have not any 
Notices at all Were Capacities of our Un- 
« derſtanding well conſidered, the Extent of our 
& Know Id. f. 7. once diſcovered, and the 
« Horizon found, which ſets the Bounds between 
« the enlightned and dark part of Things, between 
«© what is and what is not comprehenſible by us, 
% Men would perhaps with leſs Scruple acquieſce in 
the avowed of the 'one, and employ 
their Thoughts and Diſcourſe, with more Ad- 


_ « vantage and Satisfaction, in the other: 


As 


le "I 

Asa ſure Direction to the Mind in theſe Enqu- 
ries, I ſhall add a ſhort Aphoriſm out of the noi 
bleſt Syſtem of Philoſophy, that ever appeared in 
the World, and which fully ſtates the Inlets and 
Extent of Human Knowledge. Eye bath not ſeen, nor 
Ear heard, neither bath it entered into the Heart of 
Man to concerve. What the Eye or other Senſes 
afford not immediate Ideas of, nor the Ear me- 
diately by Inſtruction communicates to the Mind, 
can never enter into the Heart of Man to be con- 
ceived. The deep Things of God, and all Notices 
we have of ſpiritual and immaterial Objects of Di- 
vine Knowledge, God hath revealed them unto us by 


bis Spirit. 
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